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The Jewell Mannikins 


Doug Anderson 


Several times in the past Gayle and 
I appeared on Childrens’ Theater pro- 
grams here in New York City with an 
old time trouper, now deceased, who 
though not appearing as a puppeteer, 
told me he had “trunks” full of mari- 
onettes in his basement. 

Curiosity got the better of my 
mother-in-law, (Viv Michael), and 
we hunted up his widow and son, 
who graciously received us and show- 
ed us part of the collection. 

We were both astonished to find 
that we had unearthed the greater 
part of the once famous Jewell Man- 
nikin’s collection . . . and ‘that our 
friend’s wife was a direct descendant 
of the Jewell and Holden families, 
Sadie Jewell. 

We had along with us Paul Mc- 
Pharlin’ss PUPPET THEATER IN 
AMERICA, in case we needed it for 


reference. Upon reading it, we were 
told that much of the information in 
there was incomplete, and in part in- 
correct. It seems that there had been 
a family “split,” and the information 
had ignored one side of the family... 


that is, the information had been 
gathered from one side only. 

We devoured old Vaudeville Pro- 
grams and press notices, some dated 
as far back as 1904, the date when 
Mme. Elizabeth Jewell came _ to 
America. 

NEW YORK DAILY NEWS, 1904, 
informs us, “Puppet shows were first 
introduced in Manhattan as a form 
of entertainment at Tony Pastor’s 
Variety Theater on 14th St., where 
Madame Jewell’s Marionettes stopped 
the show cold and were obliged to 
take 14 curtain calls.” 

A program from the ORPHEUM 
THEATER in Oakland, California 
dated 1910 pays high tribute to the 
act and devotes an entire page to the 
Mannikins. 


From the PALACE THEATER in 
New York, we noted a program dated 
1917, where Madame Jewell and her 
“Circus Day In Toyland,” appeared 
on the same program with the be- 
loved Sarah _ Bernhardt, playing 
“Jeanne D’Arc,” on what was sup- 
posed to be Bernhardt’s farewell tour. 
Lavish praise was given to Mme. 
Jewell’s “Circus Act.” 

Another clipping from the NEWS, 
states that “Jewell’s little Puppets in 
Circus Day in Toyland won more 
applause than any other act on the 
bill” . . this at the Globe Theater. 
Many press notices, programs and 
original pictures of the act had been 
preserved. 

We learned that Mme. Elizabeth 
Jewell came to the U. S. in 1904. 
Clippings show that she performed 
for many of the crowned heads of 
Europe, noting especially the stage of 
the Old Palace Theater, Oscar Ham- 
merstein’s Famous Opera House, the 
now demolished Hippodrome and 
other noted theaters, to say nothing 
of a command performance for Queen 
Wilhelmina of the Netherlands on the 
occasion of her 50th birthday. 

It was interesting to note in brows- 
ing through the old press reviews how 
often Mme. Jewell upheld the old 
Holden tradition that “puppeteers are 
born and not trained.” Many of us 
will recall Tony Sarg’s determination 
in his early days to find out “what 
made a marionette click” .. . also 
how he was rebuffed time and time 
again by English puppeteers. 

Mme. Jewell, as well as her ances- 
tors, jealously guarded the secrets of 
how a marionette was constructed 
and manipulated. In answer to a 
question by a New York newspaper 
man, she is quoted as having replied, 
“Apprentices in the mannikin busi- 
ness are impossible to train. One has 








to be born in the business. My father 
and grandfather, both of whom were 
named John Holden showed the man- 
nikins more years ago than I can 
remember and I began to work with 
them when I was a very little girl. 
We were English, you know. Years 
later I fell in love with my father’s 
chief assistant, Mr. Jewell and we 
eloped to France and were married. 
My father never forgave me, so we 
built our own show, eventually land- 
ing in America.” 

In another interview she was asked, 
“How do you make the Mannikins act 
so naturally?” “Ah, you would like 
to know,” she replied. “So would 
many other people. The secret of 
how they work is something which I 





guard very carefully. My father and 
grandfather were showmen before 
me and invented this type of figure. 
That is all I can tell you!” 

If you are interested in the history 
of this famous English family of pup- 
peteers, Paul McPharlin gives a more 
complete account in his PUPPETS 
IN AMERICA. For our part, we 
spent an interesting afternoon de- 
vouring old scrapbooks, seeing the 
half century old pictures, and admir- 
ing the marionettes . . . mostly about 
30 inches tall, carved and costumed 
with tthe care that only comes from 
craftsmen who know and love their 
work. An enjoyable glimpse into the 
past, when marionettes were first 
introduced to America! 


The Diary of a Marionette 


Robert 


May 1959 The Birth of a Ballet 

I had taken my fourth graders to 
a children’s concert. At the concert 
I heard Saint-Saens’ “Danse Macabre.” 
The themes of this composition kept 
running through my mind. I kept 
seeing ghostly figures dancing. Grad- 
ually the images began to fall into a 
pattern and thus was born an idea: a 
ballet for marionettes based on Saint- 
Saens’ symphonic poem, “Danse Mac- 
abre.” 

Having established my purpose, I 
eagerly went to work. 

The work schedule — time needed 
for the writing of the libretto, select- 
ing the music, making the mario- 
nettes, designing the sets, and re- 
hearsing the marionettes—was spread 
over six months. The date for the 
first full performance of the ballet 
was to be October 31, 1959. 


June 1959 Writing the Libretto and 
Selecting the Music 


Research through the local library 


J. Petza 


unearthed a poem by the French poet, 
Henri Cazalis. Saint-Saens had used 
Cazalis’ poem as the basis for his 
composition. Saint-Saens’ music fol- 
lowed Henri Cazalis’ poem so closely, 
that it was easy to use the poem as 
the basis for the libretto of the ballet. 
Finally with pages of notes in hand, 
I wrote the libretto. The story was 
as follows: 
Time: 
Midnight 
Place: 
A misty cemetery 
Action: 

A ghostly figure appears playing 
his haunting violin. Within seconds 
other ghostly forms are drawn to the 
fiddler from their graves. With a 
few strokes of his bow the fiddler 
casts his spell and with whirling 
motions speeds the ghostly forms to 
haunt village, home, and sleeper. 

The fiddler again plays his refrain 
calling the skeletons from near and 
far. The skeletons appear and dance 
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for the fiddler’s entertainment. Sud- 
denly the ghostly forms return. Both 
the skeletons and the ghostly forms 
join in a merry dance. The fiddler 
again strikes his bow, his new refrain 
compels a more frantic dance. He 
laughs and continues to play till — a 
rooster crows. 

Instantly the skeletons and the 
ghostly forms respond to the rooster’s 
crowing. They return to their graves, 
while the fiddler playing his broken 
haunting refrain, fades into the morn- 
ing mist. 

Numerous recordings of “Danse 
Macabre” are available. It was not 
until I had listened to eight of these 
recordings that I made my decision. 
The NBC Symphony Orchestra under 
the direction of Arturo Toscanini was 
my choice. Toscanini’s baton moved 
the orchestra with a light-rapid temp 
that was suited for the marionette. 


July 1959 Making the Marionettes 
and Designing the Set 

The “ghost” marionettes were made 
of cloth with stuffed-legless bodies 
and weighted arms. A net covering 
of the entire body produced a ghost- 
like effect. 

Twisted pipe-cleaners became the 
body of the white skeletons with 
paper-mache being used for their 
heads. 

The set was designed so that as 
much of the stage as possible could 
be used. The cloth backdrop was of 
midnight blue. Three tombstones 
were placed in front of the backdrop 
with room left behind them for the 
ghost chorus. These tombstones be- 
came a valuable prop. The ghost 
chorus could make its entrance from 
behind them and later exit between 
the tombstones. The skeletons danced 
on and over them, while the ghost 
violinist rested upon the tombstones 
as he played his haunting refrain. 

Finally the marionettes were strung 
and ready for their rehearsals. 


August - September 1959 Rehearsals 
I divided Saint-Saens’ composition 





into five major sequences: the fid- 
dler’s appearance, casting the spell, 
the entertainment, the frantic dance, 
and the dismissal. 

Each marionette was given its own 
choreography to portray each event 
of the tale. The fiddler was to glide 
easily. He was merely to play his 
violin with ease. The ghostly forms 
were to enter in unison. Following 
each other, they were to appear as the 
ballet chorus. With large circular 
movements 'the fiddler was to cast his 
spell, while the chorus became rigid 
in reply. When the chorus left the 
stage, the fiddler was to have a solo. 
He would glide from left to right, 
playing his violin, until he was joined 
by a chorus of skeletons. The skele- 
tons were to be clownlike and jerky 
in their movements because they per- 
formed for the fiddler’s entertain- 
ment. Their dance was almost like a 
jig. As a contrast, when the chorus 
of ghostly forms returned with their 
rigid movements, the white skeletons 
were to remain clownlike in their 
movement. All action was to cease 
when the rooster crowed. In re- 
sponse each group would move off 
stage very quickly leaving the fiddler 
to glide about ‘til he found his grave 
and entered it. 

Rehearsing in front of a mirror 
proved very helpful. I could check 
the movements of the marionettes, 
the choreography, and the libretto. 


October 1959 The Performance 

“Danse Macabre” greeted its first 
audience on October 31, 1959. My 
guests were the children who had at- 
tended the children’s concert with me. 

When the curtains parted and the 
fiddler appeared, the children were 
awed into silence and stillness. The 
audience watched and listened. They 
laughed at tthe skeletons with their 
crazy movements, sighed as_ the 
chorus of ghostly forms danced, and 
applauded for the fiddler as the cur- 
tains closed. From their applause I 
knew I had a hit! 











The Puppets of Carmel 


Pauline Benton 


Carmel-by-the Sea, this artists’ 
colony and garden spot of the Pacific 
Coast, has become puppet conscious! 

It started this winter when Geza 
St. Galy, one of Carmel’s leading 
artists, and Blanche Tolmie gathered 
together a group of friends to form 
& puppet group, now called the 
“Puppets of Carmel.” Blanche Tol- 
mie, a much loved resident, has long 
been an inspiring spirit in the drama 
life of the community, helping - to 
establish the city-owned Forest 
Theatre, writing and directing plays, 
and discovering new talent. She 
was the only one of the original 
group who had the know-how for 
making marionettes. Other crafts- 
men volunteered to help along the 
lines of their special talents. 

A play was chosen — a fantasy 
written by Geza St. Galy — which 
exuded the charm of an old world 
fairy tale from his native Pungary. 
It was decided to produce it as a 
combined marionette and shadow 
play. Geza St. Galy, who is designing 
the production, was elected president 
of the group. Through the help of 
friends, a studio became available. 
The Gargantuan task, however, of 
making all the marionettes was fall- 
ing on Blanche Tolmie, staggering 
because of the large number of 
characters and because it also falls 
upon her to be the coordinator and 
director. 

Then Roberta Mack came into the 
picture. A visit to her workshop in 
San Francisco — a treat no pup- 
peteer should miss if they come 
anywhere near the Golden Gate — 
resulted in her accepting an invitation 
to spend the weekend of June 10th- 
1lth in Carmel, presenting an evening 
lecture and demonstration for the 
Craft Guild to be followed by an all- 


day workshop in the Puppets of 
Carmel studio. The evening program 
was a revelation to the Peninsula’s 
craftsmen — woodcarvers, weavers, 
sculptors and others — who saw their 
various skills combined in the crea- 
tion of one puppet. Moreover, the 
town has been talking ever since 
about the “Joyousness” of the pre- 
sentation. Many declared that it was 
the highlight of the year’s programs. 

The result was that a number of 
leading craftsmen asked to attend the 
workshop. A busy sculptor and his 
wife left their weekend guests to 
attend for the entire day and he is 
now making one of the puppets for 
the production. A teacher from San 
Francisco is planning to spend most 
of her summer vacation in Carmel 
working with the group and study- 
ing with Mrs. Mack. The leading 
characters are now in the hands of 
different artists. In the evenings 
the studio is a beehive of people 
working on group projects. Blanche 
Tolmie has spent a week working 
with Roberta in her San Francisco 
studio. Another group of workers 
is building the stage. 

This has now become a community 
project. Several organizations have 
made substantial financial contribu- 
tions. Roberta Mack, even though 
her San Francisco is more than one 
hundred miles away, has become an 
indispensible and respected member 
of the Puppet Group and thus of the 
community. We welcome her with 
open arms and hope she will adopt 
us as we want to adopt her. It is 
our dream that her skill along with 
the combined talents of the artists 
here will result in a unique contribu- 
tion to the art of puppetry in 
America. 
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Time Out for Ten 


Kay Geffine 
Lake Erie Junior Museum 


While poised on the brink of a 
decade we tore our eyes for a moment 
from the intriguing future to savor a 
satisfying past. Our ten years have 
been almost too busy to indulge in 
much pleasant retrospect. 

Whenever we think of our particu- 
lar brand of puppetry (as promul- 
gated by the Lake Erie Junior 
Museum) we think of the kids in the 
magic half tones of the working lights 
back stage — silent in stocking feet — 
moving quickly and efficiently with 
ease of practice — watching intently 
all phases of the production — adjust- 
ing smoothly to the inevitable situa- 
tions that inanimate objects control- 
led by strings are subject to. 

But did we say inanimate? That 
is wrong, for our kids can touch life 
into the marionettes and puppets. 
The world they have created is for 
them a real world, not one of illusion. 
Best of all are the faces of the man- 
ipulators. They are transformed as 
much as the creatures on the end of 
the string. Their expressions reflect 
the determination and loyalty of the 
cumbersom Horton; or the nitwitted- 
ness of Mazie; the disdain of the 
Camel, and his eventual chagrin at 
growing a hump. We see the hand- 
some Prince waltzing with an even 
more handsome Princess to the beauti- 
ful Prokofieff Cinderella music. One 
“Prince” got so lost in this dream he 
actually required constant physical 
prodding throughout the performance! 
We love watching the face of the 
slavering Wolf as he cajoles the 
mincing and innocent Red Riding 
Hood, or Scheherazade’s oozing 
sinuously onto her satin story-telling 
cushion, or the whining, sniveling 


Beggar who pursues the dashing (if 
sometimes not so bright) Sinbad. We 
enjoy the face of the self-righteous 





Ant chastizing his improvident Grass- 
hopper neighbor, or the delightful “I 
can hit anything harder than you 
can” attitude of the Big Billy Goat 
Gruff. 

There are so many people and so 
many puppets in the decade of teach- 
ing and producing nearly ten new 
shows a year that they are in danger 
of becoming as confused as an octo- 
genarian’s memories. 

Qur first boys (and there have al- 
ways been more of them) and girls 
are now in colleges, and many of our 
first shows have been recast and re- 
created. Each year a new crop of 
eight year olds joins the older pup- 
peteers, most of them staying with us 
until age 14, at which time the High 
School schedule and ours collide. 

We feel that much of the identity 
the child has with the puppet is 
gained by his conceiving, creating and 
manipulating the same puppet 
throughout a production. We make 
all types of puppets, being fortunate 
in having a duel stage on which to 
accommodate them. We use all kinds 
of materials. It is hard to think of 
anything we haven’t tried to make 
puppets of. We are continually seek- 
ing experimental material and were 
inhaling Celastic fumes four years be- 
fore we saw it demonstrated at Ox- 
ford in ‘59. We use a simplified type 
of body for the marionettes and the 
effect is quite satisfactory. Our 
puppets do not always have a slick 
perfection, but they abound in the 
children’s originality and humor, and 
they almost always convey the mes- 
sage. 

We are blessed with marvellous 
equipment — a complete stage and 
sound system, a gift of the Bay 
Kiwaniis Club. And to make our cup 
run over we are at last in our brand- 


new Museum building where only a 
clod could help but feel creative. We 
have had the best of teacher help 
from Junior League volunteers and 
now added to that will be our 
Museum Association gals. 

In order to teach so many children 
for so many years we have of necessity 
developed a large repertoire of plays. 
We use records, selecting the best avail- 
able in music and classic stories so not 
only do the puppeteers become familiar 
with them but also the audience is 
always offered a high type of enter- 
tainment. 

So — from the first handfull of 
clay to the slackening of the strings 
for the final bow behind the prosceni- 


um twelve weeks later, our pup- 
peteers have been exposed to a 
variety of crafts and technical skills. 
They have learned to work together, 
adjusting individual personalities to 
the good of the whole. They have 
learned to be at ease before an audi- 
ence and to be comfortable in various 
groups and situations. They have al- 
so gained a broadened horizon in the 
cultural and other aspects of our 
community life by performing in a 
wide variety of places from the Art 
Museum, to Television Studios, to 
Welfare Institutions. 

And like Robert Francis Weather- 
bee — they had a good time! 


Pack Up Your Puppets 


Nick Coppola 


“Greetings ...” 
That’s Uncle Sam’s gentle way of 


informing you that your body, your 
mind, and two years of your time are 
desperately needed by the Armed 
Forces. 

My very own tap on the shoulder 
came about this time two years ago, 
but the tap was more in the nature 


of a heavy blow. “The sky is fall- 
ing!” I wailed as I bid tearful adieus 
to my friends, parents, apartment, Ivy 
League clothes, martinis very dry, 
and my employers, the Suzari Mario- 
nettes. One would think I was off to 
Devil’s Island rather than Fort Dix, 
New Jersey. 

Now that I am comfortably re- 
adjusted to civilian life, my wander- 
ing thoughts turned to those whose 
future has yet to be darkened the 
color of Army Green, and perhaps 
what I have to say will console them. 

All young men between the ages of 
18 and 25 are subject to the draft 
laws, and must fill the quotas of their 
county draft board. If you do not 


enlist in a reserve program, and have 
no prior active duty in any of the 
Armed Forces, you may be called. 
And, if you are called, you most 
certainly will be chosen. 

Once you find yourself a soldier, 
and have settled into the routine of 
Basic Training, tell all who will listen 
that you are a puppeteer . . . particu- 
larly the Service Club Program Direc- 
tors (who are part of the Army 
Special Services Section). These 
women, whose job it is to provide 
entertainment for the servicemen in 
the Service Clubs, are constantly 
looking for new talent. Through 
them, you will most likely meet the 
Post Special Services Entertainment 
Director, who can, and often will, act 
as an unofficial “booking agent” find- 
ing you playing and paying dates on 
or nearby the Army Base. 

Such was my case, during my first 
Christmas in the Army, I had requests 
for shows that had to be turned down, 
due to my complete inability to be in 
two places at once. (I feel I must add 





at this point, that this all occurred 
on my off-duty time, I did have a 
regular job to do for the Army, but 
more of that later). A final word 
on “paying dates,” some shows will 
not pay you in such tangibles as dol- 
lars and cents, but they will bring 
you before the eyes of those who may 
help you. Good-will shows in the 
Army are good investments. 

I mentioned my “regular job” 
earlier. Within the first few weeks 
of Army routine, you are subjected 
to a battery of tests, including an 
aptitude test. The results of these 
tests, plus your education, and your 
professional, civilian background, 
help the Army decide just what job 
you will do best for them. The old 
tale about the dentist driving an 
Army truck, and vice versa, is exag- 
gerated, to say the least. The Army 
does try to place the draftee in a job 
where he will be best suited. 

Naturally, manipulating a puppet 
is as remote as could be to slinging 
a rifle over your shoulder. However, 
stop and consider the many aspects 
of work behind the simplest puppet- 
show. If you write your own scripts, 
and type them as well, you are typist 
material (The Army never has 
enough typists), if you are an artist, 
they can use you as an illustrator, 
poster painter, model builder, craft 
counselor, believe it or not, people to 
fill these jobs come very scarce in the 
Army. If you have a well-trained 
speaking voice, you may qualify as an 
instructor, or a radio man, and if you 
have a wide theatrical knowledge and 
background, you may find yourself in 
the Special Services Section itself, 
planning and arranging entertain- 
ment for the other GIs. 

Once a year, the Army holds an 
All-Army talent contest . . . which 
covers a four-to-five month period. 


The goal for most of the contestants 
is a tour around the world with an all 
army talent package. P of A member 
Jim Menke, recently released from 
active duty, was such a winner, and 
circled the globe with his delightful 
puppets, also taking part in other acts 
and in the show’s production. 

If this article has taken on the air 
of a recruiting sergeant’s “come-on,” 
it is only that I wish to point out the 
more positive aspects of induction in- 
to the Armed Forces. 

Look upon the two years as time 
given you, rather than taken. Time 
for you to experiment, to expand 
your thinking, to grow and develop, 
as an artist and an adult. You will 
find there are others, like yourself, 
who need the make-believe world of 
Theatre to counter balance the all- 
too-real world of the U. S. Army, and 
the puppet group, the theatre group, 
is born. 

An audience of every taste is con- 
stantly available to you ... if you 
long to try your hand at Shaw with 
puppets, a modern ballet, or an origi- 
nal script, go ahead. I found time to 
do so as a soldier. If you wish to 
broaden your range as a performer, 
try other theatrical gambits; such as 
radio, directing, musicals, drama, the 
opportunity will be there. I know 
this to be true, for, with the exception 
of the first few months of my tour of 
duty, hardly a month passed by that I 
was not involved in a puppet-show, or 
a live play, or recording a radio play. 
This constant, sometimes feverish, 
activity kept the 730 days moving 
along at a rapid clip, and now, here 
I am, back again. 

And so, as the old Army song might 
have gone: 

“Pack up your puppets 
In an old Kit Bag...” 
and, by all means, Smile! 


Use Your Membership Folder 





Report on UNIMA 


Romain Proctor 


Romain Proctor is the official rep- 
resentative from the P of A to 
Unima. This is the second con- 
ference he has attended during the 
last year. We are grateful to him for 
a full account of the proceedings. 

All P of A members are eligible for 
membership in Unima. Proc main- 
tains the headquarters for Unima in 
the U. S. and will be glad to give you 
information about membership. Ad- 
dress him at 1128 S. First St., Spring- 
field, Mlinois. 


The VIII UNIMA Congress met 
22-24 March 1960 in Bochum and 26- 
28 March in Braunsweig, West Ger- 
many. 

On Monday, 21 March, the Execu- 
tive Committee met to lay out an 
agenda for the Congress, nominate 
Honorary Members, arrange details 
for election of officers and take care 
of last minute items. As most of the 
preliminary work had been done in 
Paris last year, all necessary business 
was accomplished in one session. 

The Grand opening of the first part 
of the Congress, in Bochum, took 
place in the Shauspielhaus, a beautiful 
municipal theatre. The City Sym- 
phony Orchestra played two numbers 
a “Burletta” especially written for 
the occasion and Cassela’s “Pupaz- 
zetti” a composition written for pup- 
pet theatres. The Oberburgermeister 
(Lord Mayor) Heinemann welcomed 
the delegates. Dr. Erich Schumacher, 
representing the German Section of 
the International Theatre Institute 
and German Theatre Association 
spoke. President Max Jacob spoke 
for UNIMA. There were short pup- 
pet acts by Jean Loup Temporal, 
Paris; Hans Helmuth Stoiber, Linz, 
Austria and Albert Roser of Stuttgart. 
This was a most impressive opening 
with the important city officials and 


- a discussion on the subject. 


their wives present. 

The Congress met for three sessions 
at the new Chamber of Commerce 
and Industry Hall (Industri-Handel- 
skammer). The meeting was opened 
by a speech by President Jacob. Dr. 
Heinz Ronte, Cultural Officer for 
Bochum spoke. (Dr. Ronte’s son was 
an exchange student in Kansas). Herr 
Fritz Wortelmann, Director of the 
German Puppetry Institute (Deutche 
Institut fur Puppenspiel) told of his 
thirty year dream that UNIMA would 
hold its Congress in Bochum. It was 
largely the efforts of Herr Wortel- 
mann that did bring the Congress to 
Bochum. 

Dr. Malik, the General Secretary, 
reported on UNIMA activities since 
the 1958 Congress. We have had four 
deaths of UNIMA members: Efimova, 
USSR; Podrecca, Italy; Link and 
Rotzsch, Germany. Dr. Malik asked 
the delegates to stand in memory of 
these members. He then spoke about 
the National Centers of UNIMA; 
United States had the first of these, 
now England and East Germany have 
centers and more countries are form- 
ing them. Gerald Morice read a paper 
on “Puppetry in Therapy,” written by 
A. R. Philpott (Head of the Education- 
al Puppetry Association, London) and 
Mrs. Mera Contractor’s paper on “The 
Indian Puppetry Conference.” Marie 
Signorelle read a paper on “Children 
and Puppets,” which was followed by 
All busi- 
ness propositions were presented to 
the membership to be voted on in the 
second part of the Congress in Braun- 
sweig. 

German puppeteers and city offic- 
ials entertained us handsomely. Bur- 
germeister Calderoni and the city 
fathers had a luncheon for the Execu- 
tive Committee and officers at the 
Haus Bochum on Monday, 21 March. 
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On Wednesday Albert Roser, and his 
partner Ina, and Martha Stocker and 
Gisel Lohmann of Mulheim took us to 
lunch, then on a sight seeing tour of 
the Ruhr Valley. In the evening the 
Oberburgermeister gave a tremendous 
banquet at Park Haus for UNIMA 
members and the companies playing 
for the Festival. 

The Bochum Festival, the “III 
Meister des Puppenspiels,” was from 
18 through 25 March under the man- 
agement of Herr Wortelmann. There 
were companies from Yugoslavia, 
France, Rumania and Holland as well 
as from Germany. Unfortunately I 
did not have an opportunity to see 
Vermeires of Holland, Die Klappie, a 
German group, nor Tandarica’s “The 
Little Muck.” I did see the Tanderica 
Theatre, from Rumania, do “Mr. X, or 
the Hand with the Five Fingers” di- 
rected by Margareta Niculescu. This 
is a rod puppet satire on French and 
American detective stories and films. 
It won first place at the Bucharest 
International Puppet Festival in 1958. 
T saw the Yugoslay State Puppet 
Theatre of Ljubljana, directed by 
Joseph Pengov, perform Remo Bu- 
fano’s “Pinocchio” with string mari- 
onettes. The company used a huge 
scaffold stage with a handsomely 
carved picture frame for a prosceni- 
um. Pengov told me that his company 
has twenty six actor-manipulators, 
five technicians and two designers. 
This entertaining production had 
magnificent puppets, properties and 
scenery. The famous “Die Hohn- 
steiner” company of Frederich Arndt 
did “Dr. Faust;” although I could not 
understand German, I could follow 
the story but I missed Casper’s humor 
(the rest of the audience roared with 
laughter at his antics). This was a 
finely finished hand puppet show 
superbly done. Also with hand pup- 
pets, Oestreich and Ohnesorges show- 
ed to an audience of children. This 
particular performance was a matinee 
and it was such a pleasure to watch 
the children react. The equipment 


and showmanship showed the fine 
professional training. 

Next day I was in a hospital in 
Bochum. No one was ever treated with 
more kindness. Friends came to see 
me every day and kept me informed 
on the second half of the Congress 
in Braunsweig. More friends wrote 
me letters telling me details of the 
Congress and Festival. 

The second half of the Congress was 
26-28 March. In Paris it had been 
decided to enlarge the Executive 
Committee from 10 to 16 members. 
Again we kept a strict balance of 
“East and West” with India and 
Yugoslavia considered neutral coun- 
tries. Dr. Malik, Czechoslovakia, 
President Jacob, West Germany, and 
Vice President Sergei Obraztosov 
U. S. S. R. were reelected. Romain 
Proctor, U.S.A. was elected Vice 
President filling the vacancy left by 
the death of Vittorio Prodrecca. I 
regret that my good friend Dr. 
Purschke had resigned from the Exec- 
utive Committee. The remaining 
members were reelected: Mera Con- 
tractor, India; Rudolph Hahlblohm, 
East Germany; Dr. Eric Kolar, Czech- 
oslovakia; Gerald Morice, England; 
Margareta Niculescu, Rumania; Jo- 
seph Pengov, Yugoslavia; Henry Ry], 
Poland and Jean Loup Temporal of 
France. New members added to the 
committee are: Maurice Domon, 
France, director of the famous “Ches 
Cabotans” of Amiens; Mr. Jurkowski, 
in charge of the Puppet Section of 
Poland’s Ministry of Culture; Gil 
Oden, U. S. A., President of P of A 
and Curator of the Theatre Depart- 
ment of the Detroit Institute of Arts; 
Prof. Harro Siegel, West Germany, 
famous puppeteer and director of the 
Braunsweig International Puppetry 
Festival; Maria Signorelli, Italy, pup- 
peteer and writer; Leonore Spet, 
U.S.S.R. puppeteer and historian; Dr. 
Eva Vodickova, Czechoslovakia, pro- 
fessor at the Academy of Dramatic 
and Associated Arts at Prague; Yu 

(Continued on Page 21) 





PUPPET PARADE 


TONY URBANO 


We are certainly going to miss Tony 
Urbano at this Festival unless last 
minute plans enable him to attend. 
At any rate, he sends along ‘ext 
best,” this charming photo of himself 
from “Naughty Marietta.” 

Tony writes, “I had a great deal of 
fun playing the role and fulfilled a 
life long ambition — singing tenor 
for a paying audience!” 

Activities continue for him at 
Fairyland, closing up the “Three 
Bears” and opening a 1920’s version 
of “Peter Rabbit.” Best wishes, Tony, 
we will see you in California next 
year! 

Accompanying Tony, who is garbed 
as Rudolpho, is Madame Emilita 
Schuman-Schwartz as Marietta. 


LAKE ERIE JUNIOR MUSEUM 


Elberta Fleming, of the Lake Erie 
Junior Museum, who along with Kay 
Geffine, attended their first Puppetry 
Festival at Oxford, Ohio, 1959, give 
an interesting account of their ten 
years in puppetry. Mrs. Fleming 
writes “We have been so busy de- 
veloping creativity in young children 
and experimenting with new ideas 
and new materials that we did not 
realize how far we had gone or how 
much we had accomplished.” Kay 
Geffine trys to sum it up in her arti- 
cle in this issue, “Time Out For Ten.” 

How we wish more youth groups 
would set as their goal “creativity,” 
and accomplish it as these two seem 
to have been able to do. 


JEWELL MANNIKINS 


Yellowed with age, these old photo- 
graphs of marionettes from Jewell’s 
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(see photo section) 
VIVIAN MICHAEL 


Mannikins, are representative of the 
different types of shows produced 
by Madame Jewell. First a portrait 
mask of Lillian Russell . . . these por- 
trait characters, of which there were 
many, differed from the others in the 
fact that they had almost life size 
heads. We learned that these masks 
had been disposed of many years 
ago ... purchased by a New York 
window display company. 

All animal marionettes were most 
realistic. The elephant is from the 
Circus in Toyland. 

The group pictures represents one 
of their encores after a vaudeville 
act . . theater not identified. 

See article by Doug Anderson in 
this issue. 


PAPER SCULPTURE 


Looking for something new? Bob 
Smith of Mountain View, California 
has certainly accomplished that 
“something different” in marionettes, 
and achieved artistic results at the 
same time. Paul McPharlin was an 
exponent of paper sculpture . . in fact 
wrote a well illustrated pamphlet on 
the subject at one time. 

Aside from professional use, it is 
a wonderful approach for those inter- 
ested in puppetry in education. I 
used paper sculpture for years with 
high school students and found it a 
wonderful medium for both display 
purposes and for producing the un- 
usual in both hand puppets and 
marionettes. 

Photographs here are from the 
Oakland Symphony Orchestra pro- 
duction of Ravel’s “Mother Goose.” 
Shown are the Empress and a Servant 
and Lady in Waiting. 
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Marionette Ballet 

















MARIONETTE BALLET 


From Robert Petza comes this scene 
from the “Danse Macabre,” as inter- 
preted by his marionette ballet. The 
ghost fiddler is casting his spell on 
the ghostly forms. The ballet was 





based on the original composition of 
Saint-Saens. Later the ghostly forms 
as a chorus, dance for the fiddler’s 
entertainment. 

See “Diary of a Marionette Ballet” 
elsewhere in this issue. 


REPORT ON UNIMA (continued) 


Continued from Page 11) 
Yamamura, Japan, Director of the 
“Puk Puppet Theatre” which celebra- 
ted its twenty fifth anniversary last 
year. 

A “Working Committee” was form- 
ed from the above officers; Jacob, 
Malik, Obratzsov, Proctor, Hahl- 
blohm, Kolar, Morice, Niculescu, Pen- 
gov, Ryl, Siegel, Signorelli, Spet and 
Temporal. 

The VIII UNIMA Congress will be 
held in Warsaw, Poland, commencing 
10 June 1962. The Congress will run 
for three days, have a short recess, 
then continue for three days more. 
One day will be devoted to business- 
Puppets in films and T. V. will be the 
theme. An International Festival 
will be held in conjunction with the 
Congress. 

UNIMA’s fiscal year will begin in 
January, so dues should be paid at 
that time. After the end of March a 
nonpaying member will be considered 
delinquent. Membership dues to be 
sent to the General Secretary will be 
reduced. 25% of dues to be retained 
in the National Center and 75% to be 
sent to International Headquarters. 
UNIMA now has about 900 members 
in 37 countries. This is an increase 
of over 400% in three years. 

UNIMA has a commendable tradi- 
tion of making Honorary Members of 
puppeteers who have made great con- 
tributions to puppetry. Some of these 
Honorary Members are still living, 
some are In Memoriam. At this 
Congress nine new names were un- 
animously approved: Marcel Bress- 
lascu, Rumania; Yoshida Bungoro, 





Japan; Ernst Elert, Germany; Stani- 
slovy Vincenty Dobrowolski, Poland; 
Gustov Nosek, Czechoslovakia; Vit- 
torio Podrecca, Italy; Jan Staudynger, 
Poland; Marcel Temporal, France and 
Jiri Trnka, Czechoslovakia. Paul Mc- 
Pharlin and Tony Sarg, American 
puppeteers, are Honorary Members. 

I regret (and this is an understate- 
ment) that I didn’t see the perform- 
ances at the Braunsweig Festival. In 
the past I had seen Siegel’s Company, 
the Lalka production of “Zwyrtala, 
the Musician,” and Yves Joly’s Com- 
pany. 

Several people who wrote to me 
from Braunsweig and who came to 
see me in Bochvm reported that 
“Zwyrtala, the Musician” was the hit 
of the Festival. I saw this production 
of the Polish Lalka Theatre in Paris 
and reported on it last year. This is 
one of the truly great puppetry mas- 
terpieces. Harro Seigel’s Company, 
which has toured in the States did 
their usual excellent, artistic perform- 
ances. Yves Joly, one of the finest 
and most original puppeteers, did 
plays with his hands, parasols and 
with paper figures. He won a gold 
medal at the International Festival in 
1958 with this same program. I1 am 
sorry that I did not have the pleasure 
of seeing again these outstanding 
companies. Also, I would have en- 
joyed seeing Dr. Hardjojo’ traditional 
Japanese Shadow-puppet show done 
by Indonesian students using authen- 
tic figures. 

Announcements were made of other 
Festivals held this year and the Polish 
Section printed a poster advertising 








them: Polish Puppet Festival in War- 
saw 23-28 May; Festival of the Cen- 
tral State Puppet Theatre of Prague 
to be held in Karlovy Vary, Czecho- 
slovakia, 4-11 September; the II Inter- 
national Festival of Puppet Theatres 
in Bucharest, Rumania 15-30 Septem- 
ber and, of course, the P of A Festival 
in Detroit 1-6 August. 

Marie Signorelli announced that 
there would be an International Con- 
ference in Rome in 1961, the theme to 
be “Puppets in Education.” 

In summing up: Visitors reported 
a most pleasant and worth while time. 
UNIMA, so newly reborn, is growing 
rapidly, is becoming mature, is solv- 





ing the almost impossible problems of 
organizing puppeteers in 37 countries. 
Its chief difficulty is still the prob- 
lem of finance, getting funds trans- 
ferred to the International Headquar- 
ters. At the Festivals this year the 
talent was not uniform. It is impos- 
sible to fill a program of two or three 
performances each day for sixteen 
days with companies that have the 
same high standards and accomplish- 
ment of the Lalka, Tandarica, Hohen- 
steiner, Ljubljana or Joly. The good 
thing is that there was so much of this 
high quality talent. Taken all in all 
both the Congress and the Festivals 
were very successful. 


On Tour 


Marjorie McPharlin 


Marjorie McPharlin is one of the 
three international representatives of 
the P of A. She is representative at 
large, while Romain Proctor is special 
representative to Unima and Gil Oden 
Pan American representative. 

Although this tour is not connected 
with the P of A, and arranged person- 
ally by Marjorie, it will do much to 
increase interest abroad in American 
puppetry, and we are sure Marjorie 
will have much to report when she 
returns. All our best wishes for a 
wonderful rewarding tour! 

On July 4, Marjorie Batchelder 
McPharlin left for Prague, Czechoslo- 
vakia, to begin a four month tour as 
an American Specialist for the Inter- 
national Educational Exchange Ser- 
vice of the U. S. Department of State. 

She will give illustrated lectures 
on Puppetry in the United States and 
present some of her puppets in action. 
Another talk will explain the develop- 
ment of creative puppetry in this 
country, and the ways in which it is 
related to education and recreation. 
Copies of PUPPETS AND PLAYS, 
written by Marjorie in collaboration 


with Virginia Lee Comer, will be dis- 
tributed in the various countries visi- 
ted. Some of the lively creations de- 
veloped in workshops for adults and 
children will be exhibited, and demon- 
strations of simple puppet construction 
will be given. For many years Mar- 
jorie has been experimenting with rod 
puppets and she has developed many 
types. Her production of Maeter- 
linck’s THE DEATH OF TINTAGILES 
was an outstanding example of the 
dramatic power of the rod operated 
figures. 

An amateur festival of puppet 
theatres will be held in Chrudim near 
Prague, which she will attend. She 
is scheduled to talk about puppetry 
for children. Here various groups 
from all over the country will per- 
form, including several companies of 
children from the Pioneers, a recrea- 
tion organization found in all Com- 
munist countries. The Dramatic Arts 
Faculty of the Academy of the Arts of 
the Muses in Prague has a division of 
puppetry in which a four year course 
is offered. Students may specialize 
in puppet making, scene design, or 
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drama (acting and play writing) and 
upon graduation find a position in the 
schools, recreation or health centers. 
Czechoslovakia has a 200 year tradi- 
tion of puppet theatre, and puppetry 
is now a required subject in the 
school curriculum as well as highly 
developed form of theatre. There 
are 22 persons on the puppetry staff 
of the Academy, some of whom are 
old friends of Marjories. Dr. Jan 
Malik, who specializes in scene de- 
sign, was one of her hosts when she 
visited Czechoslovakia in 1938. She 
made the acquaintance of other 
Czech puppet artists at the First 
International Festival of Puppet 
Theatres in Bucharest in 1958. Some- 
time in October, she will return to 
Prague to lecture at the Academy and 
to study in detail the puppet work 
being done there. An opportunity 
to observe art education in the 
schools will also be provided. 

Six weeks in Ankara, Turkey, will 
follow next on the program. Various 
projects in the creative arts will be 
developed through recreational clubs 
for children which meet every day 
during the summer. A committee of 
citizens of Ankara has charge of this 
program. Plans for this work were 
laid two years ago in conversations 
between Mrs. McPharlin and Mrs. 
Jasper Streater who is interested in 
bringing new and creative methods 
of working to the children and their 
teachers. Story playing, puppetry, 
construction work from common 


Invitation to 


We appreciate the way the blue 
membership folders have been piling 
in, but as we go to press today, ten 
days before Festival, we are hopeful, 
but doubtful that our goal will be 
reached. 

Won’t you who are unable to attend 
Festival, make a special effort to have 
a membership awaiting our return. 
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materials, rhythm and movement will 
be worked out. Considerable illustra- 
tive material will be contributed to 
this program, including some South- 
western items such as Indian drums 
and rattles, Spanish maracas, records 
of Indian songs and Western folk 
music, 

Two weeks in Belgrade, Jugoslavia, 
are especially anticipated because 
this city on the Danube was merely 
seen from the air EN ROUTE to 
Athens two years ago. The Second 
International Festival of Puppet 
Theatres will be held in Bucharest, 
Rumania, the last two weeks in 
September. Opportunities to show 
her illustrative material and to talk 
about American puppetry will be 
given. Her special objective at the 
Festival will be to make a photogra- 
phic record of the many excellent 
shows from various parts of the 
world which will compete for gen- 
erous prizes offered by the Rumanian 
government. 

A week in Warsaw will provide a 
chance to study the impressive puppet 
work being done in Poland and to 
acquaint puppeteers there with 
American puppet developments. The 
tour will end in Moscow where the 
famous Central State Puppet Theatre, 
directed by Sergei Obraztsov, will be 
principal point of interest. Return- 
ing to the U.S.A. via Amsterdam, 
Marjorie will go to Washington for 
conferences, then back to Santa Fe 
late in October. 


Membership 


Don’t neglect it just because you have 
missed the deadline! We can only 
make the plea from the Executive 
Office .. . YOU have to do the work! 

The more members we have the 
more services we can give you. Each 
one of us will benefit from an in- 
creased membership. Please GET 
YOURS TODAY! 


Margaret Bennington, now engaged 
in research for her M. A. sends the 
following, an abstract covering an 
experimental problem conducted by 
the New York Board of Education, a 
number of years ago. Sorry, the bulle- 
tin referred to is no longer available. 


ABSTRACT 
BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTATION: 
PUPPETRY IN THE CURRICULUM, 
Board of Education of the City of New 


York. Curriculum Bulletin 1947-48 
Series No. 1. 

CHARACTER OF THE RESEARCH: 
Experimental. 

PROBLEM: 


To determine effectiveness of using 
puppetry in the school to enrich and 
aid the language arts program. 
LIMITATIONS: 

A. Population: Six Schools partici- 
pated. Fifteen teachers conducted 
laboratories in their classroom with 
300 pupils. 

B. Aid was given by specialists in 
museums, colleges and public libraries 
and representatives of parent’s associa- 
tions. 

C. Special committee of teachers 
was appointed to cooperate in pre- 
paring materials to be used. Three pro- 
fessional puppeteers and _ several 
authors helped to assure authenticity 
of material used. 

PROCEDURES: 

School Laboratories were set up 
where basic concepts and techniques 
related to puppetry could be developed 
and tried out with pupils. They did 
the following: 

1. Saw professional shows and pup- 
pets. 

2. Went to museums on excursions 
for source material. 

3. Borrowed puppet material from 
outside sources. (Museums, Puppeteers 
and other teachers). 





Puppet and the Language Arts 


Margaret Bennington 
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4. Puppets were made available 
(from home, sets made by teachers or 
pupils) and used for dramatic play. 

5. Discussed stories on radio pro- 
grams whose heros are puppets. 

6. Invited interesting personalities 
who know puppetry to talk. 

7. Visited exhibits or plays in school 
made by some other class. 

8. Encouraged suggesting 
stories to act out. 

9. Listened to famous music written 
just for puppets. 

10. Saw film on Puppets. 

11. Studied history of puppets. 

12. Gave their own shows. 

Reports from laboratory classes and 
the committee were assembled, organ- 
ized and edited by the Assistant 
Administrative Director, under the 
guidance of, and in cooperation with 
Assistant Superintendent in charge of 
Curriculum. 

RESULTS: 
KINDERGARTEN—shadow play “The 
Gingerbread Man.” 

—told and dramatized the story in 
their own world; improved in realizing 
the importance of sequence of events 
in storytelling. 

—used many expressions and learned 
new words that were part of the story, 


good 


particularly those that involved 
rhythm and repetition. 

—became interested in repeating 
rhymes. 

—listened attentively to the reading 
of the story. 


—criticized and discussed rehearsals 
with such observations as “It wasn’t 
right.” 

—learned to read the signs “The 
Gingerbread Man”, “Little old 
Woman”, etc. 

SECOND GRADE—Hand puppet show, 
“Christmas Night”. 

—discussed ideas about “Christmas 

Night” in organized, sequential, and 
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sustained fashion under direct teacher 
guidance. 

—discussed solutions for making 
sleigh appear; for having puppets 
carry off gifts in their hands. 

--enjoyed discussing music for the 
play. 

—read directions which the teacher 
wrote on the board and stories which 
classmates wrote about their puppet 
undertakings. 

—listened to poems read by the 
teacher and showed interest in learn- 
ing poems about Christmas. 

—engaged in simple research such 
as finding pictures of animals. 

-—put on puppet play and acted the 
parts; listened attentively to sugges- 
tions given. 

—used whole sentences naturally, 
and accepted understandingly sugges- 
tions on better diction. 

—adapted volume of voices to audi- 
ence situation; were aware to necessity 
for speaking distinctly. 

—showed eagerness to learn new 
words such as climate, Tannenbaum, 
etc. 

—learned to spell related words as 
needed. 

FOURTH GRADE—Marionette play en- 
titled “A Swiss Story”. 

—engaged in considerable research 
to aquire pertinent information 
through; the use of encyclopedias; use 
of the index; taking intelligent notes 
with discrimination. 

—developed increased interest in 
reading for pleasure and in skimming 
articles for pertinent fact when seek- 
ing information. 

—used good penmanship in sending 
invitations, writing notes, writing pro- 
gram. 

—learned and employed many new 
words such as pasture, exacting, tyrant, 
etc. 

—improved speech patterns and 
enunciation. 

—learned to speak with poise, free- 
dom, and responsiveness. 

FIFTH GRADE-—show using masks 
“All Races are Brothers”. 


—read excerpts from newspapers, 
magazines, and pamphlets, including 
“National Geographic”, “Junior Scho- 
lastic,” “Races of Mankind” and also 
read relevant passages from children’s 
encyclopedias. 

—wrote original stories, poems, 
dramatizations, acrostics, and radio 
scripts showing the evils of race prej- 
udice and the desirability of the broth- 
erhood of mankind. 

—wrote letters to Gilbert, a class- 
mate in Florida, apprising him of 
their progress with the masque, and 
to the assistant principal who was 
particularly interested in the progress 
of their play. 

—dramatized the various parts of 
“All Races Are Brothers” as they were 
developed. 

- -learned to spell some words such 
as the following which had been added 
to their volcabulary; buckran, classify, 
civilization, culture, custom, etc. 

—acquired better patterns of speech 
and became conscious of the necessity 
for improvement diction and enuncia- 
tion. 

EIGHTH GRADE—shadow figure play 
“The Soul of the Great Bell”. 

—enriched vocabulary with many 
new words such as desolate, artful, alli- 
ance, fissured, manipulate, etc. 

—learned that the power of clear 
rythmic speech can sway audiences, 
worked to improve quality of voice 
and pronounciation. 

——learned that prose has cadence. 

—discussed enjoyably life in China 
and the work of Pauline Benton, Am. 
authority on Chinese shadow figures. 

—Discussed principles of dramatiza- 
tion and applied them; learned to solve 
many problems through orderly dis- 
cussion, such as how to make 
KO-Ngai’s sacrifice scenically realistic. 
tic. 

-—-listened carefully to script as it 
developed in class committees; col- 
lected it; criticized it constructively. 

—increased their power of reading 
with comprehension. 

—learned many valuable language 
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skills; new spelling words, punctuation, 
etc. 

-—gained appreciation of figurative 
language through learning how to use 
metaphors, similes, and alliteration 
effectively. 

CHILDREN WITH PERSONAL AND 
SOCIAL PROBLEMS: 

—tension and fears released or 
greatly reduced in group puppetry 
work. 

—speech impairment showed marked 
improvement, moved by ambition to 
do a speaking part creditably. 

—-learned class depended on him 
and his part in show, so did good job. 
PLAY MATERIAL: 

—in Kindergarten through Second 
Grade the children ad lib. 

—Third and fourth have desire for 
plot and suspense. 

—Fifth and sixth grades are aware 
of a need for more finished produc- 
tions. In fact the teacher must guide 
them or they will not stay within 
limits of achievable success. 

—Seventh, eighth and ninth grades 
want too complex plots that border on 
adult patterns in emotional maturity 
and intellectual searching. 
CONCLUSIONS: 

An educational program which in- 
cludes the type of experiences offered 
by puppetry will help build pupil in 
the language arts are thus: 

1. Learns to express himself crea- 
tively and imaginatively. 


Good news from San Francisco. 
The San Francisco Bay Area Guild of 
Puppetry has formally decided to be- 
come a part of the Puppeteers of 
America. They are currently writing 
their constitution and filling out the 
necessary application forms, The P 
of A Council will consider this appli- 


From the West Coast 


John Zweers 





2 Develops and uses effective vocabu- 
lary, recognizes need for learning and 
practicing improved speech patterns 
and for speaking with poise. 

3. Gain increased skill in work-study 
techniques. 

4. Experience feeling of satisfaction 
and success that accompanies achieve- 
ments. 

5. Understand and practice meaning- 
ful and orderly audience listening and 
participation. 

EDUCATIONAL IMPLICATIONS: 

Puppetry is a useful medium through 
which the teacher can integrate ex- 
periences and essential learnings in all 
major curriculum areas--art, health, 
social studies, arithmetic and music 
as well as language arts. 

Puppetry is one of the most useful 
techniques in vitalizing the regular 
classroom work. 

It can help in resolving pupils per- 
sonal-social problems. (they learn to 
project themselves into personalities 
portrayed—-thus developing a better 
understanding) 

Pupil can gain a sense of gratifica- 
tion and power that adds to their 
growth and maturity. 

Also learn values of self-control, 
appreciation, cooperation and objective 
criticism. 

Puppetry while used casually has 
many unexplored, potentials and 
therapeutic values that might well be 
explored. 


cation at the Festival. By the time 
the JOURNAL is delivered they will 
probably be the proud possessers of 
P of A Charter lucky number seven! 
Patricia Lavin is serving as provision- 
al president. 

San Francisco also now has a “News 
Letter” — it will be published month- 
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ly. Luman Coad holds down the 
responsible positions of editor and 
publisher. His first issue is a good 
one, and this new Guild is certainly 
to be congratulated. Such a publica- 
tion is one of the first things a Guild 
should consider. 

The Los Angeles County Guild of 
Puppetry held its May meeting in 
Lynwood. The affair was hosted by 
President Margaret Fickling and 
Peggy Manchester. After the busi- 
ness meeting, and a review of the 
first Regional Conference, a show 
was presented by Blossom Elfman. 
Very original in approach, she sang 
to her own guitar and banjo accom- 
paniment, then did a live hand puppet 
show, with ad lib dialogue aimed at 
her special audience. 

Bob Mills is now out of the army 
and back in the Emporium store in 
Disneyland. Harry Burnett is now 
offering lessons in puppetry, certainly 
a well qualified and patient teacher. 
Sid Krofft (has any one signed him 
up in P of A?) recently appeared at 
the Cocoanut Grove in a show head- 
lining Gisele McKenzie. Highlight 
of the program was a portrait puppet 
of her, they sang a duet. Guild Treas- 
urer Gayle Schluter and Elva Aiken 
have started a small puppet group 
for small children. 

June meeting found the L. A. Guild 
in Long Beach at a meeting sponsored 
by Secretary Pat Stickel, Bertha 
Walsworth, and Martha Mills. After 
the business meeting an authentic, 
old fashioned Punch and Judy show 
was presented live by John Zweers, 
using a brand new set which he made. 
They were beautifully costumed by 
Malcolm Wilkes, who again showed 
her great skill on the fifteen charac- 
ters involved. Incidentally, John 
just finished his third job for MGM, 
this time helping with a Viceroy com- 
mercial for TV. 


Bob Baker and Alton Wood cover 
the southland with their excellent 
puppet shows in the round. They 
have this year played - in addition to 
countless private dates the Indio Date 
Festival, the National Orange Show, 
and the Pasa Robles Fair. They 
have also had to find time to prepare 
a brand new show which will be un- 
veiled at the famous Laguna Art 
Festival. The Mitchell Marionettes, 
composed of Howard and Marjorie, 
and daughters Susan and Nancy, 
maintain a full schedule of shows. 
They offer marionettes, magic, ven- 
triloquism, and rag pictures. Certain- 
ly a diversified program and a very 
talented family. Alan Cook has an 
interesting exhibit from his historical 
collection on display at the Pasadena 
Public Library. 

P of A Vice President John Zweers is 
making a tour of the midwest and the 
east this summer. Besides the two 
puppet shows and a stage he is carry- 
ing two lectures, slide-illustrated, one 
on how to form a Guild and support 
the P of A Regional Program, the 
other presenting the great Los 
Angeles Exhibition and its catalogue. 
Crowded schedule, and — crowded 
station wagon. 

There has been no report from the 
San Diego Guild this past month. 
They were scheduled to have their 
elections, but the new officer’s names 
have not arrived in time for the 
JOURNAL deadline. 

Josie Robbins, chairman of District 
3 of Region A has been in the process 
of organizing a Guild in Seattle but 
no news has been sent as to its pro- 
gress. 

Your West Coast Column has had 
to be a short one this month due to 
travel and deadlines. Other news 
items will appear, somewhat late — 
the next issue. 


Get a New Member Today 
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Rod Young, Box 313, Midtown Station, New York 18, New York 


Up popped Punch to carefully look 
up and down at the prize-winning 


puppet next door. “Pooh!” Cried 
Punch. « “Preposterous! I’m much 
more attractive than you. Besides, I 


have added charm of age... though 
you are rather grand. Oh well... 
Hey there! Speak up!” 

Television Turns 

Billy Hamm and his HAMM pup- 
pets, Shreveport, La., recently pro- 
vided a local TV commercial and 
received full credit at the end of the 
show! Grand! We had herein re- 
marked at the disturbing absence of 
credit given when due. Any of the 
rest of you done any commercials 
lately? Let us know so all may 
know! 

Bruce and Nola Bucknell with 
“Billy Boulder” who was pictured 
in your last JOURNAL, continue to 
delight WMT-TV viewers in Iowa. 

Larry Smith continues on WCPC)- 
TV, adding zest and color to the per- 
ennial “Uncle Al” show from Cincin- 
nati. 

Did you see Burr Tillstrom and 
friends on the “Today” show early 
June? Great, as would be expected. 
We heard that Don Sahlin was in New 
York recently working on some TV 
commercials with Burr and the 
Kuklapolitans. 

George Latshaw has been working 
on a@ new animated character for 
Torey Southwick at KMBC, Kansas 
City. Years ago, when Torey was 
with WAKR in Akron, George did a 
“first version” of tiie puppet which 
has an “Ol’ Gus” voice characteriza- 
tion. 





May was a month for the annual 
Convention of AWRT, American 
Women in Radio and Television, and 
Ruth Gilpin left Don at his post with 
Atlanta’s Educational TV station to 
journey briefly to Cleveland for that 
event. The Gilpins keep on the go 
filling club and party dates along 
with their television activities. 

Three appearances were noted re- 
cently by the Bairds; special benefits 
for Cancer during May, the Gary 
Moore and the Jack Parr show during 
June. 

Be Sure To See 

“The 400 Blows” is a French film 
contribution of unusual artistry and 
photographic beauty. Along with a 
pathetic appraisal sympathizing the 
torment of a misunderstood young 
boy, you will see most marvelous 
shots of children watching a puppet 
show in a brief sequence in a Paris 
Park. A real gem in this fine film, 
worth every minute of viewing, you'll 
love the range of expressions shown 
as the children “live” with the puppet 
show! 

Education in Action 

May EDUCATIONAL THEATRE 
JOURNAL, offers ideas on drama and 
puppet theatre related to the work 
of the famed Chikamatsu, Japanese 
author and writer of over one hun- 
dred plays for puppet theatre, 1653- 
1725. Author, Makoto Ueda, doesn’t 
agree with Chitamatsu’s own thoughts 
and ideas entirely, but presents a fair 
picture of why the “Japanese Shake- 
speare” wrote most of his material 
with the symbolic puppet in mind. 

June found Caroline S. Lutz and 
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Shirley O’Donnoll backstage at New 
York’s City Center theatre visiting 
with Milton Halpert. Grand Kabuki 
Theatre visited New York and found 
enthusiastic reception from the audi- 
ence and press. Caroline made the 
ramble up from Richmond, Va., espe- 
cially for Kabuki and a visit to the 
Stratford, Conn., Shakespeare Festi- 
val. The Japanese theatre experience 
was shared with many local pup- 
peteers. Among them, Herb Scheffel 
writes: “ . a riot of color ... the 
transistor set is a boom to any other 
foreign groups that care to play the 
U. S. At first the novelty of a hear- 
ing aid confused me but by mid-first- 
act I found it a help to my enjoyment 
of the players. Hope they get more of 
the best foreign companies — and 
Serge Obraztov’s concert of his own 
puppets—or the full company for 
which he is director.” We repeat that 
hope! 
Book Mark 

Edna Hammond, New York, recent- 
ly uncovered a new book, THE VIC- 
TORIAN CHILD, by Fred Gordon 
Roe. It’s a treatise on the manners, 
customs, dress, etc. of the Victorian 
child and a good part devoted to the 
Juvenile Drama and Punch and Judy. 
Sounds like good reading! 

Wandering Showmen 

Nancy Cole, New York City, built 
the eight puppets used in the Unicorn 
Productions “Alice In Wonderland” 
and her nimble fingers designed all 
the. live costumes as well. Before 
zooming back home to Palo Alto, 
California, early June, Nancy finished 
a series of shows for U. S. Rubber at 
Bloomingdale Stores, this included 
some color TV work. Back in the 
Big City, Nancy was fast building her 
new “Beauty and the Beast” for Festi- 
val. At her spring show in Detroit, 
Nancy was ably assisted by Gordon 
Westphal. 

Card from Danny and Margie As- 
bury, mid-May, tells of their good 
time enjoyed playing shows at the 
Chez Ami Restaurant in Buffalo. 





Marshall Izen, who has been report- 
ed in club date activity before, switch- 
ed to TV and has not only guested 
on the “Wonderama” show but filled 
in for vacationing M. C. Sonny Fox 
during June. 

Les and Ellie Heath returned from 
their tour of Western States with 
“Hansel and Gretel” to prepare “Pin- 
occhio” and were at the Marin Art 
and Garden Fair in Ross, California, 
early July, then at the Almeda Coun- 


ty Fair. 

Pauline Benton recently visited 
Children’s Fairyland in Oakland, 
California, where Tony Urbano is 


playing his 1920’s musical version of 
“Peter Rabbit.” Tony enjoyed his 
annual stint with the National Guard 
in June, and writes that Pauline and 
her new partner are planning com- 
bination shadow and _ marionette 
shows to be presented at Carmel. 

Lettie Connell is leading the Oak- 
land Recreation Department’s teen- 
age puppeteers in their trailer-theatre 
productions of “Red Riding Hood,” 
“A Circus” and her “Grover the 
Great.” 

The New York City Park Depart- 
ment Marionette Troupe headed by 
Spolodoro is playing a new variety 
circus show this summer. 

Pat Blackwood is enjoying the sum- 
mer camp tour with the Suzari 
Marionette production of “Aladdin 
and His Lamp.” Suzari will do a 
Christmas window at Stern’s N. Y., 
Store this season. Nick Coppola 
spent the summer with Dorothy 
Zackonic at her summer studio-home 
in Stormville, New York. New Suz- 
ari shows are to be “The Tinderbox” 
and “Puss In Boots.” 

Lew Parsons traveled to Cleveland 
for shows in the Youtheatre’s season 
the week of June 20 and returned to 
resort dates in Michigan. He spreads 
fun and music and puppetry around, 
does Lew. 

The Playland Puppet Theatre at 
Rye Beach, N. Y., played on and on 
Thursday thru Sunday and Rod 





Young, with the week off for Festival, 
will keep at it til early September. 
On “off” days the weekly show was 
written, prepared and taped, with 
here and there trailer shows inter- 
spersed in New Jersey and on Long 
Island. If you want to find how 
much fun hard work can be, try oper- 
ating your own puppet theatre at an 
amusement park and picnic spot in 
the summertime. Let’s hope you 
won’t have to do it all though, from 
working box office to sweeping up 
popcorn! 

We were sent a fine writeup from 
a Cincinnati paper regarding the 
showing there in May of Ellen and 


Romain Proctor’s “Jack and _ the 
Beanstalk.” Ellen and Proc often 
precede their performances with 


workshops and lecture-demonstrations, 
as they did here, describing their pup- 
pets and marionettes to hundreds of 
children and reaching into their 
treasure house of experience to better 
the appreciation of puppetry. 

Fresh from Rockefeller Plaza out- 
door Fair in May, Jean Knopf and 
Barbara Gilberty, assisted by Jerry 
Hartnett, moved into a new puppet 
studio, on Long Island. 

The Pixiekin Puppets are preparing 
for a series of shows at Jones Beach 
this summer. 

Bob Brown, touring for the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Program Service, 
got back to New Jersey briefly for a 
holiday but managed to visit Jean 
Rapicano, a West Orange, N. J., mem- 
ber “who gave a glowing report of 
Dorothy Rankin’s recent performance 
there at a women’s club.” 

Dottie, it seems, is constantly on the 
go with her vivid and colorful club 
act which utilizes strobelite to the 
fullest. In May she recevied a write- 
up in the trade paper weekly, SHOW- 
BUSINESS, which outshone any 
revue of a puppet act we have ever 
seen anywhere! Dorothy tells us that 


she’s booked for a U. S. O. tour out of 
the country for a change. 
During Easter week Robin and 
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Edith Reed of Delavan, Wisconsin, 
presented “The Wizard of Oz” at the 
Skylight Theatre in Milwaukee. Bob 
Brown writes enthusiastically about 
their impressive show with many 
elaborate effects and reports that 
Robin has done many of the sets for 
the Cole Marionette productions, based 
in Chicago. 
Odds and Ends 

At the annual Speech Awards Ban- 
quet in May at DePaul University, 
Chicago, a “Best Puppeteer” award 
was presented to William Madden for 
“most imaginative and original man- 
ipulation of a puppet for the season.” 
The DePaul Puppeteers, directed by 
A. T. Martin, Chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Speech, plan ahead towards a 
program next spring for the Central 
States Speech Association and a 
shadow production of “Faust.” At 
the spring variety show this year 
they presented three puppet sketches. 
One, a lecture on temperance, was the 
“hit of the show!” 

August found Bill Tennent produc- 
ing and directing “Auntie Mame” —a 
“live” production for the Augusta, 
Georgia, Players. 

“Noah and the Floating Zoo” — 
“live and in color’ was the first hit 
of the Cleveland Youth-theatre season 
late June. Of course it was a hit. 
George Latshaw was Director! 

Written about in the N. Y. VIL 
LAGER paper early June was the 
exhibit of twenty four marionettes 
created by Frank Paris. They deco- 
rated the windows of Henri Bendel 
Store on 57 Street. 

In connection with Frank Paris 
new intimate puppet theatre which 
he and Ted Lewis plan to open in late 
September, courses in adult puppetry 
will be offered. Divided into four 
sections, there are to be classes in 
Hand Puppetry, Marionettes, Advance- 
ed Puppetry and in Stage Technique. 
Designs and plans for the new theatre 
on Gay Street are most promising 
Best wishes to this new enterprise! 

An interesting article about TV 
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film producer Lou Bunin appeared 
recently in the N. Y. WORLD TELE- 
GRAM. An early pioneer in cine- 
matic puppetry and President of 
Punch Films, Inc., his short subject 
“Homer, the Horse Who Couldn't 
Talk,” earned first prize in 1958 at 
the Brussels Fair as the best color 
film in the category of animation. 
Currently he is producing TV com- 
mercials and a series of five-minute 
films titled “Mike the MagiCat” with 
an entire cast of puppets. 

Lou Bunin, who you’ll remember 
gained fame through his feature 
length film production of “Alice in 
Wonderland” should not, though often 
is, become confused with his brother, 
Maurey Bunin, the creator of “Pin- 
head” and “Foodini.” It is Maurey 
who has recently been behind the 
scenes when Ed Sullivan has hosted 
David Seville and his animal friends. 
We were glad for a recent note from 
Maurey agreeing with our thought 
last issue about the over-use of eye 
movement on a recent show—but did 
we ever try to argue with a TV direc- 
tor? We sympathize, most certainly! 

Here and There 

They were pictured in the local press 
as they celebrated their 100th recorded 
meeting and by now the Chiquita Pup- 
peteers, Laguna Beach, California, 
under direction of Mollie Falkenstein, 
have counted many more. This active 
bevy of teenage beauty keeps busier 
than can be and, though homework 
comes first, each Tuesday they gather 
and are currently having fun with 
“Cinderella” an original musical! 

February 21 found the Quaker 
Village Puppeteers at a script writing 
session held at the home of Emma 
Louise Warfield. Emma Louise, by 
the way, is the one person on record 
te have attended every single Puppet 
Festival ever. Cheers! The Q.V.P. 
was glad to have Nancie Cole, straight 
from performances of “Juggler of Our 
Lady” in New York, pop in on their 
January meet. 

She creates at least three new shows 





a year and before puppets was both a 
composer and professional writer. 
That’s what we know about Mrs. 
Phyllis Fenn Cunningham, Hartford, 
Conn., who, December 5th, at the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art Children’s 
Series, presented her hand and rod 
puppets in legends from four European 
countries concerning children’s belief 
in St. Nicholas. Scenery by Jack Bis- 
sell, Mrs. Cunningham provides 
authentic costumes, music and original 
puppets. 

Miss Imogene Knight, an area art 
teacher in Elmira Heights, N. Y., has 
been leader and advisor for the Oak- 
wood Puppeteens since their inception 
in early summer. This enthusiastic 
group presents hand puppet plays with 
religious theme in and around their 
local area. 

Having completed a three year stint 
at his own studio as New York Uni- 
versity’s Instructor of Puppetry, Frank 
Paris will privately continue these 
same courses and also add one on 
advanced technique. Courses are for 
“adults of all ages” and meet weekly 
at the studio, 12 Gay Street, New 
York 14. Frank and Ted Lewis are 
hard at work towards their planned 
combined studio, school, small pup- 
petry museum and tiny puppet theatre. 
The theatre will present both adult 
and children’s performances for all in- 
terested in “furthering the art and the 
enjoyment of puppetry.” Sounds 
wonderful and certainly distinctive! 

Curtains 

Punch would leave you with not 
only one thought for the day, but 
two. Number one, let us hear from 
you. Number Two, a favorite quote 
from Edward Gordon Craig: “ A man 
through his person can conquer but 
little things, but through his mind he 
can conceive and invent that which 
shall conquer all things.” 


Rod Young 

Box 313 
Midtown Station 
i a a 2 








THE PUPPET STORE 


BOOKS 


THE HAND PUPPETS George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
THE MARIONETTES George Merten (cloth) $5.00 (paper) $3.00 
EIGHT PLAYS FOR THE PUPPET THEATRE, George & Elizabeth Merten $3.00 


PUPPETS AND PUPPETRY Cyril Beaumont $9.50 


PUPPET THEATER HANDBOOK Marjorie Batchelder $3.75 
PUPPETS AND PLAYS Batchelder and Comer $4.00 
Batchelder and Michael (paper) $1.50 


Roberto Lago and Lola Queto §2.50 


PUPPETRY YEARBOOKS by McPharlin (limited number) 1982, 1933, 1936 and 1987 
at $3.50 each; 1939 $5.00; 1940 $5.00; 1941 $4.60; 1944-46 $2.50. 


MIMEOGRAPHED PUBLICATIONS 


LIST OF PUPPETRY BOOKS Fern Zwickey .50 
LIST OF PUPPET PLAYS Alfred Wallace .50 
SELECTED MUSIC FOR PUPPET PLAYS Lewis Parsons .50 
PUPPETRY IN RELIGIOUS EDUCATION Rev. Wm. R. Jacoby 1.25 
PUPPETS ARE FUN Corpus Christi Junior League .75 


CINDERELLA Helen Haiman Joseph 
SNOW WHITE AND THE SEVEN DWARFS Helen Haiman Joseph 
ALI BABA AND THE FORTY THIEVES Helen Haiman Joseph 
PINOCCHIO Helen Haiman Joseph 
LOST BOY (for small children) Nora Wood 
HANSEL & GRETEL Helen Haiman Joseph 
JACK AND THE BEANSTALK Helen Haiman Joseph 
THE TOYMAKER Martin Stevens 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Making and Staging Marionettes - Bil Baird - 40 pg. manual 40¢ 
Sevens—Rose Marionette Diagram $1.00 


Full size (24 inch) dlagrams with diagram for contro! and directions for stringing 


Puppet Parade Folio ____ more than 250 pictures (boxed) $2.25 
Wonderful for bulletin boards, scrapbooks, research material or just an out- 
standing collection to prize and keep for reference. 





Vertical Controls —ready to use by Tom Harrison 
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